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Contours of a Future Sensibility 


In this issue, The Western Review opens nearly all its pages to twenty- 
one poets who have come of age in the late nineteen-forties and early 
fifties. Essentially, this is the generation which has developed since the 
Second World War. Unlike Wallace Fowlie’s “Midcentury French Poets,” 
who belong to an earlier generation, they are men and women for whom 
the poets and writers of the nineteen-thirties and early forties are not 
contemporaries but teachers and models. Richard Stern, the editor of 
this anthology, rightly suggests that they require a definition of their own. 

For the dividing line of the middle of the twentieth century is not only 
an arbitrary matter of dates. It suggests, in a very real sense, new changes 
in sensibilities and manners. With the widespread acceptance of academic 
status, the poet’s battle for survival is largely won, and the sharpness 
with which eighty years ago Rimbaud upbraided his teacher for return- 
ing to the “academic stable” now seems like needless iconoclasm. 
At the same time, the cultural and intellectual changes of the past 
decade require fresh meanings and forms. For in a world in which norms 
—moral, intellectual, and aesthetic—tend to be stabilized, there is danger 
of a loss of self. It seems, therefore, that though the main battles were 
won by an earlier generation, on a different level they must be fought 
again. 

This year’s centennial of the publication of Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal 
suggests a parallel turning-point. For then, as now, a recent inheritance 
was examined in the imperceptibly changing atmosphere of the burgeon 
ing city and the uniform code of life. Baudelaire molded the image of the 
artist—sentimental, ironic, and cruel—but beyond it he dramatized the 
tension between internal agony and the outwardly impersonal form. Simi- 
larly, in many poems in this collection, a solid command of technique 
and a skillful use of myth and situation have been applied to poetry 
painstakingly personal. The manner in which these poets have 
learned from the tradition of their language, sharpening and crystallizing 
the lyrical self, might well etch the outlines of a future sensibility. 

R.F. 
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American Poetry 


of the Fifties 


EDITED BY RICHARD G. STERN 
PREFACE 

THE FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the most famous English 
anthology, Tottel’s Songs and Sonnets, may serve to remind the 
anthologist that his product has worked some good in the world, 
and, at the same time, caution him about overstating the claims of 
his own. American Poetry of the Fifties will not open up the new 
measures of a renaissance, as Tottel’s did, nor will it do what Hugh 
Kenner (in a recent review of Pound's version of the Confucian 
anthology) says a proper compilation should, namely, exhibit a 
range of attitudes in those meters which will uniquely exhibit them. 
The present collection is but a group of poems chosen by those 
poets who in the editor's opinion are the best young American 
poets who have done most of their publishing in the early nineteen 
fifties, poets who have come into some prominence since, say, 
Robert Lowell, Howard Nemerov and Richard Wilbur. It follows 
more or less naturally upon an anthology recently edited by George 
P. Elliott (Fifteen Modern American Poets, Rinehart, 1956) al- 
though such poets as Howard Moss seem to have fallen between 
the two. It is hoped that this collection will help to define this 
generation of American poets, one which has too frequently been 
considered a sort of after-birth of the poets in Mr. Elliott's collec- 
tion: quiet technicians, low-tide singers, workers in filigree, these 
are the kinds of rapid and absurd appraisals made of the group. We 
hope that readers will here discern a variety and power which will 
stand up well with that exhibited in Elliott collection. 

There are about twenty poets here, and there might well have 
been ten or twelve more. Omissions and mistaken inclusions help, 
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unfortunately, to define an anthology of this sort. Some of the 
former are due to poets (like John Hollander) who didn’t get poems 
to the editor, one to a publisher (Macmillan) which wouldn't 
lease its best young poet, Anthony Hecht, for our miserable fees, 
and some to editorial ignorance. Withal, the collection proposes an 
evaluation, an evaluation which is also, in part, a revaluation in 
that some widely praised and printed young poets are not here. 

Thanks are due Karl Shapiro, Alan Swallow, Ralph Freedman, 
and Ray B. West, Jr., for advice and suggestions, and thanks are 
due also the publishers, poets, and magazines whose names are 
listed at the end of this anthology. 


William Belvin 


IN MEMORY OF BRYCE STAVEY 


Although a man now, he remembers you 
Still (who has forgotten many, 

Name, gesture, and complexion; 

And streaked lecheries, lecheries; 


And even those Saturdays and afternoons 
When he hung the wired roses all about 
Our rouged and ready dead— 

That was a job for a taut boy! ) 


But you, Bryce Stavey, when he was less than twelve, 
Were twelve and freckle-orange and still 

Freckled over, and had a spongy grace 

Of step, a savant’s tone, and quiet 


Lidded eyes; ycur hands attended 
Supply, all your lips laid out— 

And those were girls, you said, girls 
Who'd peel and push their bellies to you. 


You (your orange hands! ) brought lilies, 
Looks, secrets, britches, britches, 

Home in art, in words, with hands 

And made them live—a pied corolla, 
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Fabulously soiled, from your aunt's house, 
Where the girls, the girls . . . 

But you died in a rumor, 
Before he’d seen you sick—or ever seen 
Anything deader than a yellow cat. 


And as soon as the sixth-grade teacher heard 
Of this she sent him walking, walking 

With a rosy girl in a dirty dress 

And another girl in another dress, 


And they three chortled like maniacs over nothing, 
Over greasy railway ties, to your house, your house, 
But you were not ready, they found, and your people 
Were thick-skinned with sorrow and let them look 


On death in déshabille— 
Clenched and staring: 
A wild, blanched tiger lily! 


TO A VERY PROMISING YOUNG MAN 
WHO SHOT HIMSELF 


Your wreck is too deep for our divers. 
We stare at your legacy as through a thick bell 
of glass, half glad we cannot reach the boxes. 


Or is it a spaceship, crashed out of time? 

Although we came expertly to this discovery, 

we have only prowled in terrible pieces of puzzle: 

Every instrument is like a toy— 

a dial to nothing, a piece of wire sprawled around a stick— 
and there is no use burning more of our fires 

away at that strange metal .. . 

Our heads wander and widen in childish directions, 

and we stray off, hiding dangerous souvenirs. 





BRAIN 


Dumb thing, it stays all day and, stirring 
In the damp but lighted cage, includes 
The strange food given it. It worries 

But little the forcing hand, and broods 
In labor, half penitentiary. 


But in a changing of the breath— 

Of the eye’s angle—what changes! 
Your threshing hand points azimuth: 
Of nothing, while the creature ranges. 
Rich with tentacles beneath, 


Folding in an easy progress— 

A giant jelly-fish—it flows 

Through the ocean-surging darkness, 
And of the pitted shelf explores, 

And channel, pied and homely largess. 


Edgar Bowers 


DARK EARTH AND SUMMER 


Earth is dark where you rest 
Though a little winter grass 
Glistens in icy furrows. 
There, cautious, as I pass, 


Squirrels run, leaving stains 

Of their nervous, minute feet 
Over the tombs; and near them 
Birds grey and gravely sweet. 





I have come, warm of breath, 
To sustain unbodied cold, 
Removed from life and seeking 
Darkness where flesh is old, 


Flesh old and summer waxing, 
Quick eye in the sunny lime, 
Sweet apricots in silence 
Falling—precious in time, 


All radiant as a voice, deep 

As their oblivion. Only as I may, 
I come, remember, wait, 

Ignorant in grief, yet stay. 


What you are will outlast 
The warm variety of risk, 
Caught in the mild, implacable, 
Clear gaze of the basilisk. 


GROVE AND BUILDING 


“Au soleil, dans immense forme du ciel pur . . .” 
—Paul Valéry 


When, having watched for a long time the trees 
Scatter the sun among their shaded places, 
You turn away, your face is many faces, 

Each formed by the resistance of the leaves. 


And through the dim contagion in your eyes 
The agony of light which shade refuses 

With bright decay a near facade infuses, 
Drenched by the ebbing warmth of Paradise. 


Its granite vaults the reach of passive trees, 
And, shadowless, its final line of being 
Extends a line beyond your shaded seeing 
To train your sight on nothing that it sees. 





There, at that moment of arrest, you feel 
Against the blood veiling the eyes’ repose 
The prudent sun, the blood red solar Rose, 
Unshadowed being turning like a wheel 


At once clock-wise and also counter-wise; 

Thus from its light whose motion is unending 

All shadows turn and, on one axis bending, 

Lose their umbrageous choice within your eyes. 


AMOR VINCIT OMNIA 


Love is no more. 
It died as the mind dies: the pure desire 
Relinquishing the blissful form it wore, 


The ample joy and clarity expire. 


Regret is vain. 

Then do not grieve for what you would efface, 
The sudden failure of the past, the pain 

Of its unwilling change, and the disgrace. 


Leave innocence, 

And modify your nature by the grief 
Which poses to the will indifference 
That no desire is permanent in sense. 


Take leave of me. 

What recompense, or pity, or deceit 

Can cure, or what assumed serenity 
Conceal the mortal loss which we repeat? 


The mind will change, and change shall be relief. 


ADAM’S SONG TO HEAVEN 
“You will be as God, knowing good and evil” 


O depth sufficient to desire, 
Ghostly abyss wherein perfection hides, 
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Purest effect and cause, you are 
The mirror and the image love provides. 


All else is waste, though you reveal 
Lightly upon your luminous bent shore 

Color, shape, odor, weight, and voice, 
Bright mocking hints that were not there before, 


And all your progeny time holds 

In timeless birth and death. But, when, for bliss, 
Loneliness would possess its like, 

Mine is the visage yours leans down to kiss. 


Beautiful you are, fair deceit! 
Knowledge is joy where your unseeing eyes 

Shine with the tears that I have wept 
To be the sum of all your thoughts devise. 


Flawless you are, unlimited 
By other than yourself, yet suffer pain 
Of the nostalgias I have felt 
For love beyond the end your eyes contain; 


Then, solitary, drift, inert, 

Through the abyss where you would have me go, 
And, lost to your desire, at last 

Ravish the waste for what you cannot know. 


What are you then! Delirium 
Receives the image I despair to keep, 

And knowledge in your sombre depth 
Embraces your perfection and your sleep. 


FROM WILLIAM TYNDALE TO JOHN FRITH* 


The letters I, your lone friend, write in sorrow 
Will not contain my sorrow: it is mine, 

Not yours who stand for burning in my place. 
Be certain of your fate. Though some, benign, 
Will urge by their sweet threats malicious love 
And counsel dangerous fear of violence, 
Theirs is illusion’s goodness proving fair— 
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Against your wisdom—worldly innocence 

And just persuasions’ old hypocrisy. 

Making their choice, reflect what you become: 
Horror and misery bringing ruin where 

The saintly mind has treacherously gone numb; 
Despair in the deceit of your remorse 

As, doubly heretic, you waste your past 
Recanting, by all pitied, honorless, 

Until you choose more easy death at last. 
Think too of me. Sometimes in morning dark 
I let my candle gutter and sit here 

Brooding, as shadows fill my cell and sky 
Breaks pale outside my window; then the dear 
Companionship we spent working for love 
Compels me to achieve a double portion. 

In spite of age, insanity, despair, 

Grief, or declining powers, we have done 
What passes to the living of all men 

Beyond our weariness. The fire shall find 

Me hidden here, although its pain be less 

If you have gone to it with half my mind, 
Leaving me still enough to fasten flesh 
Against the stake, flesh absolute with will. 
And should your human powers and my need 
Tremble at last and grow faint, worn, and ill, 
Pain be too much to think of, fear destroy, 
And animal reluctance from the womb, 
Endurance of your end’s integrity, 

Be strong in this: heaven shall be your tomb. 


* John Frith, Tyndale’s most loyal disciple, returned to England 
from the continent in 1533, when he was thirty years old. He was 
arrested and burned at the stake. This letter would have been 
written to Frith in prison by Tyndale in Holland, where, not long 
after, he too was imprisoned and burned at the stake for heresy. 


THE PRINCE 


| come to tell you that my son is dead. 
Americans have shot him as a spy. 

Our heritage has wasted what it shaped, 
And he the ruin’s proof. I suffered once 
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My self-destruction like a pleasure, gave 

Over to what I could not understand 

The one whom all my purpose was to save. 
Deceit was the desire to be deceived, 

For, when I kissed illusion’s face, tears gushed 
Warm under anguished eye-lids, and were dried 
By new desire that chilled me like a wind— 

As if it were defeat being alive 

And hurt should yet restore me and be joy, 

Joy without cause! Longing without an end, 
That could not love the thing which it desired. 
Through all that time I craved magnificence 

Of the doomed fox—black paws, white throat, and red 
Coat dragged among crisp yellow leaves, along 

A stream trout break all night with glistening rise, 
Austere, old lonely grandeur’s complete pride 
The pack’s mute victim, while the crimson eyes 
Glitter with Epicurus’s innocence. 

Giddy with lack of hope, my mind foresaw 
Itself, siill barely human and by duress 

Bound in heroic trance, take glittering, 
Impassive armor up and crowd the niche 

Of time with iron necessity; and, hard 

With loss and disbelief, approved its choice. 


This is the time’s presumption: ignorance 
Denies what we have been and might become. 
So will and thought are mirrors of themselves. 
Being myself the object I could know, 

I chose to live instead, who found no reason 
In vanity’s contempt, by simple faith 

In what had been before me, and restored 
The name of duty to a shadow, spent 

Of meaning and obscure with rage and doubt 
Intense as cold. My son, who was the heir 

To every hope and trust, grew out of caring 
Into the form of loss as I had done, 

And then betrayed me who betrayed him first. 
You know despair’s authority, the rite 

And exaltation by which we are governed, 

A state absurd with wrath that we are human, 
Nothing, to which our nature would submit. 
Such was the German state. Yet, like a fool, 
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I hated it, my image, and was glad 

When he refused its service; now I know 
That even his imprisonment was mine, 

A gesture by the will to break the will. 
Honoring it, | dreamed again the fierce 
Abandonment to what one hates, the fox 
Sacred in pain and helplessness. O sages, 

Of whom we are the merest shades, you are 
The undemanding whom indifference 

Has least defiled, those few whose innocence 
Is earned by long distraction with minute 
And slow corruption proving all they know, 
Till patience, young in what may come to pass, 
Is reconciled to what its love permits 

And is not proud that knowledge must be so. 


By what persuasion he saw fit to change 
Allegiance, none need wonder. Let there be, 
However, no mistake: those who deny 

What they believe is true, desire shall mock 
And crime’s uncertain promise shall deceive. 
Alas, that he was not a German soldier 

In his apostasy, but would put on 

The parody of what caprice put off, 

Enemy in disguise, the uniform 

And speech of what the sceptic heart requires— 
Ruthless the irony that is its thought! 

The soldier's death should find him unaware, 
The breathless air close round him as sleep falls, 
Sudden with ripeness, heavy with release. 
Thereby the guileless tranquilly are strong: 
The man is overwhelmed, the deed remains. 
Flesh of my flesh, bewildered to despair 

And fallen outside the limits of my name, 
Forever lies apart and meaningless. 

| who remain perceive the dear, familiar, 
Unblemished face of possibility 

Drenched by a waste profound with accident, 
His childhood face concealed behind my face. 
Where is the guile enough to comfort me? 





Paul Carroll 


ORIENTAL PASTORAL: OLD SCHOLARS, A BIRD, 
A PLUMTREE 


Feathers turning to mist, the thin blue heron 
Imperceptibly glides by a plumtree 
And up the hold mountain. Or have you come 
To sit on a mat beside old scholars, 
And from their bamboo porch to watch 
How a blue autumn afternoon alters 
Rock, pool and orchid-plot 


Till half-dream is their garden’s symmetry? 


Then, in a dream, the winesour plumtree 
Stirs and blossoms in the snow; 

What matter now if once you thought 
That goat-path winding on the mountain, 
That’s only taken by the few, 

Had to be climbed? One day, they say, 
A scholar brought a proverb back: 

You only need so much of sun 


As fingers can close around and burn, 
In one blue afternoon. And this: 
Soul like the bird is almost mist. 


QUOMODO SOLA SEDET CIVITAS 


The broken-down bazaar at Antioch: 
Manufactured objets dart, copied from some 
lonian original; a little lust 
And hard cash buys 
A rouged dexterous dancing-boy; 


Or up about 





His priestly business, the old Egyptian eunuch 
At cut-throat rate hawks shrunken crocodiles 
—Good for fertility gods, or a playtoy: 
Trinkets and trash 
And the Lord knows what! Here Ignatius 


Might wander and wonder at his soul’s indecency 
For dreaming of a New Jerusalem 
Amid this human scrap-heap. But the gulls, circling 
This winter seek 
No conventional warmth, knowing 
Love is only 
Blown snow falling slowly forever in 
The river of this city. Nothing exists 
But what burns in the head. Gather her beauty 
Into the mind, turn 
It round indifferently, as one 


Might contemplate a green jade cameo: 
For whether the sun be hot, or actually 
A white mosaic frozen in splintered pieces 
To the ice and snow, 
The gulls are wise and seek their death 
In it. My city 
Too is barbarous. If it does exist. 

—Scraps and a bone for Eros, with no more breath 
Than what lingers on a mirror when you blow. 
The moon, they say, 

Is virginal; a bird’s cold eye 


Can't turn it green tonight. Still, before 
Ghiberti found power to hammer out of bronze 
Those gentle figures on “The Gates of Paradise’, 
At which a populace, 
Blood-thirsty, prosperous, could gaze 
And come to fear 
How all of us have died, and sinned, and loved 
Many times before—Dante found such bone 
And scraps in some medieval alley. The woman 
Is a green moon 
Burning amid such thought. 





Donald Finkel 
JACOB 


I did not want his blessing. It was 
The old hag drove me to it, her 
Witching and wheedling. Let me 
Tell you, I was scared, sweating 
And stinking under the skins. The 
Old man said, Jake, is it you; and 
Out of my mouth, fawning, my 
Mother's voice, natural to me as 
Hate. But I tell you, it is easier 

To love. That hairy ape: even in 
The womb, he wrestled me tenderly. 


I, who've learned womans love, 
Now I reap her harvest; who have 
Crept between the dream and the 
Acceptance, have now neither dream 
Nor the acceptance. Now, in the 
Desert, night is no colder than 

His hate; my mother’s love warms 
Me less than the jackals, nosing 
Me in the darkness. Now the old 
Hag sits in the door, howling 
Herself warm. The ape sweats 
Anger under his red hair. Let 

Me ask you, can I ‘vrap the damn 
Blessing around me for a blanket? 


ULYSSES 


It was better in the tents: Achilles 
Scowling in the half-light, nudging 
The armor with his naked toes. Or 





Getting chased into the water, the 
Tents collapsing, all howling Troy 
About my ears, jabbing, pulling me 


Down. To be sought after by a son, 
it is to be dragged into youth 
Again, seeking a girl on whom to 


Sire a son; it is the whole damn thing 
All over again. But to have done with 
The wars, to have gotten home before 


The suitors arrived, to have taken the 
Short-cut across the years: what in hell 
Could I have done with all that time? 


MI CONQUISTADOR 


I would say to him, Stranger, that city 

Is not here either. The gold in these 

Streets is not the sun, but some dense 
Element of the heart which tires the bearer. 
No moon pulls these fountains from the sea; 
Phaseless, they bring morning after every 
Sleep, no age, no ague: the unicorn 

Sucks out all imperfection with his horn. 


Great beard, somewhere women fatten, 
Men age, the streets are sunstruck, 

The flies thick as grapes in the market. 
The moon yanks the sea into tempest, 

And the air howls with a wild music. 

And one change, one last assuring 

Flash, in which the flies have meaning, 

In which the tempest is as a golden calm. 
Stranger, I would tell him, there men 

Live for this, and gods come down and die. 





Isabella Gardner 
THAT “CRANING OF THE NECK” 


The primary word is I-Thou. The primary word I-Thou can only 
be spoken with the whole being. The primary word I-It can never 
be spoken with the whole being.—Martin Buber 


Birthdays from the ocean one desert april noon 

I rode through the untouching and no-odored air 

astride an english saddle on a western mare 

through the resisting tow-colored grass and the dune- 
iess sand. Under me swam a stream strange in that dried 
country. A “great blue heron” stood still in the tide- 

less water and when I saw him there my heart daz- 

zled. | whispered the mare to move quietly as 

Indians move, I reined her with a catpaw hand 

and my breathless feet crouched into the stirrups and 

I prayed her through cactus mesquite and cattlebones 

to the water’s edge where the tall bird fished the stones. 
The listening heron expanded with despair 

unloosed unwilling wings, heaved from water into air. 

O he hated to fly he flapped with a splayed pain- 

ful motion. Deliberate as a weathervane 

he plodded through the air that touched the fishful water. 
I followed him silently giving no quarter 

all that afternoon. He never flew far from me 

we kept meeting past each cape and estuary 

but he always heaved doggedly out of touch. I 

only wanted to stare myself into him to try 

and thou him till we recognized and became each 
other. We were both fishing. But I could not reach 

his eye. He fled in puzzled ponderous pain 

and | at last rode home, conspicuous as Cain, 

yet ashamed of a resigned demeaning pity 

that denied us both. I returned to the city 

and visited the zoo, fished on a concrete shore, 

took children to aquariums, and rode no more. 











I found that the encyclopedia says “A 

gregarious bird . . .” No one spoke that desert day, 

not one word. That fisher who heaved to dodge my eye 
has damned himself an It and I shall never fly. 


LINES TO A SEAGREEN LOVER 


My lover never danced with me 
Not minuet nor sarabande 
We walked (embracing) on the sand 


My lover never swam with me 
We waded to our ankle bones 
And winced and shivered on the stones 


My lover never flew with me 
We stared at sea birds slicing space 
And cried What freedom Look what grace 


I wish my love had lain with me 
Not on the sand beside the sea 


But under my ailanthus tree 


SUMMER EVENING 


The salmon west leapt soft, spawned wild to sunset, 

and the poaching lovers stood heron—still in the foam 

of the orchard, baited to catch some sound of home, 

while no dog barked and no door slammed and no child shouted. 
But poplar leaves clashed like cymbals in the thin wind that blew 
and at last the moon boomed out of the apple-trees and the two 
lovers dove into the amorous dusk 

and swam like swans through the clamorous air. 


COOK A’ HOOP 


How struts my love my cavalier 
How crows he like a chanticleer 
How softly I am spurred my dear; 
Our bed is feathered with desire 
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And this yard safe from fox and fire. 

But spurless on the dunghill, dead, 

The soldier's blood is rooster red, 

His seed is spent and no hen fed. 

Alas no chick of this sweet cock 

Will speak for Christ at dawn o'clock. 





Donald Justice 
VARIATIONS ON A NEO-CLASSIC THEME 


1 
It’s not a landscape from too near. 
Like sorrows, they require some distance 
Not to bulk larger than they are. 
The risk is, backing off too far. 
But finger trees are hand from here. 
The wounds of mines, the growth of pines 
Both appear and disappear. 
There’s but a shagginess remains, 
An olive or a purple haze, 
That nice unshaven atmosphere 
Of average faces, average hills. 


2 
Whatever goats are dancing there, 
Being all invisible, 
Animate objects of a will 
Contemplative without desire, 
Suffer no vertigo at all 
But climb until our spirits tire, 
Or dine forever, or until 
The speculative garbage fail— 
Tin cans and comic books—which small 
Imaginary campers there 
Forgot against this very hour. 
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ANTHONY ST. 


1 
Morning. The roofs emerge, the yard 
( Brown grass, puddled with snow, dog’s bone ) 
Emerges, but not yet emerge 
Her plumber from the widow’s arms, 
Touching his dreaming truck awake 
That all night slumbered by the curb, 
Nor yet the lame child from his race, 
His dog from rat and squirrel. Only, 
At the horizon, pines release 
Starlings to blacken wires with day. 

2 
Evening. The paper-boy on wheels 
Turns at his corner into night. 
The one-armed man, returning late, 
Stoops to retrieve the murderous news, 
Tucks it beneath the willing stump, 
And mounts once more with slippery care 
The purgatory of the stoop. 
Withindoors many now enact, 
Behind drawn shades, their shadow-lives. 
The headlights, turning, grope their way. 


LADIES BY THEIR WINDOWS 


1 
They lean upon their windows. It is late. 
Already it is twilight in their house; 
Autumn is in their eyes. Twilit, autumnal— 
Thus they regard themselves. What vanities! 
As if all nature were a looking-glass 
To publish the small features of their ruin. 


Each evening at their windows they arrive 

As in anticipation of farewells, 

Though they would be still lingering if they could, 
Weary, yet ever restless for the dance, 
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Old Cinderellas, hearing midnight strike, 
The mouse-drawn coach impatient at the door. 


2 
The light in going still is golden, still 
A single bird is singing in the wood, 
Now one, now two, now three, and crickets start, 
Bird-song and cricket-sigh; and all the small 
Percussion of the grass booms as it can, 
And chimes, and tinkles too, fortissimo. 


It is the lurch and slur the world makes, turning. 

It is the sound of turning, of a wheel 

Or hand-cranked grinder turning, though more pomp 
To this, more fiery particles struck off 

At each revolve; and the last turn reveals 

The darker side of what was light before. 


Six stars shine through the dark, and half a moon! 
The night-birds spiral upwards in a flash 

Of silvery underwings, silver ascendings, 

The light of stars and of the moon their light, 
And water-lilies open to the moon, 

The moon in scales over the water's face. 


To shine is to be surrounded by the dark, 

To glimmer in the very going out, 

As stars wink, sinking in the bath of dawn, 

Or as a prong of moon prolongs the night— 
Superfluous curve!—unused to brilliancies 
Which pale her own, yet splurging all she has. 


3 
So ladies by their windows live and die. 
It is a question if they live or die, 
As in a stone-wrought frieze of beasts and birds 
The question is, whether they go or stay. 
It seems they stay, but rest is motion too, 
As these old mimicries of stone imply. 


Say then they go by staying, bird and beast, 
Still gathering momentum out of calm, 
Till even stillness seems too much of haste, 
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And haste too still. Say that they live by dying, 
These who were warm and beautiful as summer, 
Leaning upon their windows looking out, 


Summer-surrounded then with leaf and vine, 

With alternate sun and shade, these whom the noon 
Wound once about with beauty and then unwound, 
Whose warmth survives in coldness as of stone, 
Beauty in shadows, action in lassitude, 

Whose windows are the limits of their lives. 


TALES FROM A FAMILY ALBUM 


How shall | speak of doom, and ours in special, 

But as of something altogether common? 

No house of Atreus ours, too humble surely, 

Our family tree the simple chinaberry 

Such as springs up in Georgia in a season. 

( Under it sags the farmer’s broken wagon. ) : 
Nor may I laud it much for shade or beauty, 

Yet praise that tree for being prompt to flourish 

Spite of the worm and weather out of heaven. 


I publish of my folk how they have prospered 

With something in the eyes perhaps inherent, 

Or great-winged nose, bespeaking an acquaintance 

Not casual and not recent with a monster, 

Citing, as an example of some courage, 

That aunt, long gone; who kept one in a birdcage 

Thirty-odd years, in shape of a green parrot, 

Nor overcame her fears, yet missed no feeding, 

Thrust in the crumbs with thimbles on her fingers. » 


I had an uncle, long of arm and hairy, 

Who seldom spoke in any lady’s hearing 

Lest that his tongue should light on aught unseemly, 
Yet he could treat most kindly with us children 
Touching that beast, wholly imaginary, 

Which, hunting once, his hounds had got the wind of. 
And even in this present generation 

There is a cousin of no great removal 

On whom the mark is printed of a forepaw. 
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How shall I speak of doom and not the shadow 
Caught in the famished cheeks of those few beauties 
My people boast of, being flushed and phthisic? 

Of my own childhood I remember dimly 

One who died young, though as a hag most toothless, 
Her fine hair wintry, from a hard encounter 

By moonlight in a dark wood with a stranger, 

Who had as well been unicorn or centaur 

For all she might recall of him thereafter. 


There was a kinsman took up pen and paper 
To write our history, whereat he perished, 
Calling for water and the holy wafer, 

Who had, ere that, resisted much persuasion. 

| pray you mercy on a leaf so shaken, 

And mercy likewise on those other fallen, 

Torn from the berry-tree in heaven's fashion, 
That there was somewhat in their way of going 
Put doom upon my tongue and bade me utter. 


COUNTING THE MAD 


This one was put in a jacket, 

This one was sent home, 

This one was given bread and meat 
But would eat none, 

And this one cried No No No No 
All day long. 


This one looked at the window 

As though it were a wall, 

This one saw things that were not there, 
This one things that were, 

And this one cried No No No No 

All day long. 


This one thought himself a bird, 
This one a dog, 

This one thought himself a man, 
An ordinary man, 

And cried and cried No No No No 
All day long. 
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ON A PAINTING BY PATIENT B OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE 


1 
These seven houses have learned to face one another 
But not at the expected angles. Those silly brown lumps, 
That are probably meant for hills and not other houses, 
After ages of being themselves, though naturally slow, 
Are learning to be exclusive without offending. 
The arches and entrances (down to the right out of sight) 
Have mastered the lesson of remaining closed. 
And even the skies keep a certain understandable distance, 
For these are the houses of the very rich. 


2 
One sees their children playing with leopards, tamed 
At great cost, or perhaps it is only other children, 
For none of these objects is anything more than a spot, 
And perhaps there are not any children but only leopards 
Playing with leopards, and perhaps there are only the spots. 
And the little maids from the windows hanging like tongues, 
Calling the children in, admiring the leopards, 
Are the dashes a child might represent motion by means of, 
Or dazzlement possibly, the brilliance of solid-gold houses. 


3 
The clouds resemble those empty balloons in cartoons 
Which approximate silence. These clouds (if clouds they are, 
And not the smoke from the seven aspiring chimneys), 
The more one studies them the more it appears 
They too have expressions. One might almost say 
They have their habits, their wrong opinions, that their 
Impassivity masks an essentially lovable foolishness, 
That they will be given names by those who live under them 
Not public like mountains’ but private like companions’. 


THE STRAY DOG BY THE SUMMERHOUSE 


This morning, down 
By the summerhouse, 
I saw a stray, 

A stray dog dead. 





All white and brown 
The dead friend lay, 
All brown with a white 
Mark on his head. 


His eyes were bright 

And open wide, 

Bright open eyes 

With worms inside, 

And the tongue hung loose 
To the butterflies, 

The butterflies 

And the flying ants. 


And because of the tongue 
He seemed like one 

Who has run too long, 

And stops, and pants. 

In the August sun 

I smelled the scent, 

And it was strong; 

It came and went 


As if somewhere near 

A round, ripe pear, 

So ripe, so round, 

Had dropped to the ground 
And with the heat 

Was turning black. 

And the scent came back, 
And it was sweet. 


LANDSCAPE WITH LITTLE FIGURES 


There were some pines, a canal, a piece of sky. 

The pines are the houses now of the very poor, 

Huddled together, in a blue, ragged wind. 

Children go whistling their dogs, down by the mudflats, 
Once the canal. There’s a red ball lost in the weeds. 

It's winter, it’s after supper, it’s goodbye, 

Oh goodbye to the houses, the children, the little red ball, 
And the pieces of sky that will go on falling for days. 
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SONNET 


The wall surrounding them they never saw; 

The angels, often. Angels were as common 

As birds or butterflies, but looked more human. 

As long as the wings were furled, they felt no awe. 
Beasts, too, were friendly. They could find no flaw 
In all of Eden: this was the first omen. 

The second was the dream which woke the woman: 
She dreamed she saw a lion sharpen his claw. 

As for the fruit, it had no taste at all. 

They had been warned of what was bound to happen; 
They had been told of something called the world; 
They had been told and told about the wall. 

They saw it now; the gate was standing open. 

As they advanced, the giant wings unfurled. 


Galway Kinnell 


ALEWIVES POOL 


l 
We lay on the grass and gazed down and heard 
The world burning on the pulse of April, 
And were so shook and stirred, so cut, we wondered 
What can the heart forget and what recall? 
We rose to remember and flew like birds, 


And flew down the path to the Alewives Pool 
Where herring dripping with lust from the seas 
Came flocking up until the pond would spill; 
And fell amazed—how they memorize 

Love's never-studied maps and ritual. 


9 

A dying lady from her bed once told, 

Casting in the night her luminous glance, 

Who came to her party at four years old, 

What frills each wore, who laughed, who could not dance— 
As in her toothless mouth her dead years welled. 
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But the child’s mouth searches the mother’s breast— 
He is all bruised by the shipwreck of birth— 

But when he sucks that milk he knows he tastes 
Whatever is grief or glory on the earth, 

Hit future lighted in the burning past. 


3 
Grass lies beating like a wrist on the ground .. . 
In the trees the very birds are astonished 
By their own fierce passion and song. The mind 
Will understand what love has accomplished 
When love has consumed it in the burning pond. 


Now on the trembling pulse let death and birth 
Beat in the self as in the April grass. 

The sudden beauty that the air flames forth 
Claims us as faggots for its loveliness. 

Stand on the pulse and love the burning earth. 


William H. Matchett 


PASSING THE NIGHT IN A PAVILION BY THE RIVER 
From a literal translation of a poem by Tu Fu 


Darkness claims the mountain path 

Leading to this high room beside the water gate. 
Thin clouds rest on the cliffs; 

A lenely moon turns in the waves. 

Cranes fly past in silence 

While sated wolves howl. 

Not sleeping, I worry about the wars, 

Lacking the strength to put the world in order. 


THE GOSPEL TENT 


The twilight gathering under the elms 
Expands with the locusts’ droning. 

A sagging shell on angled poles 
Enfolds the creature-weary souls 

With the hymns they are intoning. 








While palm fans stir the heavy air 
The women’s grim soprano 
Struggles to reach the elusive key 
But fails to lift Love Lifted Me 
Up to the ruthless piano. 


Yearning to roam in the paths of heaven 
With steps that have frequently faltered, 
To lose the effects but keep the sins, 

To be, like the locusts that shed their skins, 
Transformed and yet unaltered, 


They thirst for a sign that will ravish their hearts 
But leave their lives as it found them, 

One sign as the long day draws to a close 

While the golden husk of canvas glows 

And the darkness settles around them. 


RUBY-THROAT 


I 

1633 
The Humbird, of a Hornet size, 
Hath yet his own preserved demensions. 
His fethers, with a glosse like silke, 
Show chaingable coloures when hee flies. 
He hath spider-like legges, minikin clawes, 
A bill like the poynt of a Spanish needle, 
Sharp, but too shorte for feeding on flowers 
Though it is his custome to frequent these places. 
Out of all question hee lives on the Bee 
Which hee catcheth and eateth amongst the blossomes, 
The Humble-bee, like whom, when he stirres, 
He makes a little noise as of humming: 
Wherefore hee is known as the Humbird, 
Another of the wonders of the Countrey. 


II 
Unfledged—1950 
Cupped in cobweb and milkweed, cradled in ferndown, 
This moth of a bird emerges, fragile but free, 
Among scattered dogwood petals of shell 


In the core of a lichen-encrusted casket, 





A quivering heart in the soap-soft palm 

Of the hand of an aged retainer. 

Thus is presented, pre-formed in moist clay, 
Latent in glutinous curd, this godling 

Who, grown to diminutive dandy, dashing 
Bright-eyed into the sun, stopping short 

In mid-air, a blur of bird, will bathe 

In spray as the rainbow, will preen and press 
Into the yielding flesh of flowers 

A daintily impudent bloodied green thumb; 

Who, after a season of delicate dalliance, 

Of whispered arrivals and sudden retreats, 

Will prove, prideful mite, no knight, will desert 
The ravished verbena, squash blossom, larkspur, 
Will leave them to fade in their desolate dooryards 
While he, gay pilgrim, launches his cockboat 

And scuds with the wind to the pulsing Bermudas 
Or cruises the gulf to the Mexican coast. 

Innocent now, obscene and helpless, 

A flaccid mass, touched with warmth and throbbing 
In tiny visible veins, this mouse 

Is destined to reign as a self-centered elf, 

A flippant, engaging, curious morsel; 

This naked pulp is a prince, cupped in cobweb. 


James Merrill 


IN THE HALL OF MIRRORS 


The parquet barely gleams, a lake. 
The windows weaken the dark trees. 
The mirrors to their bosoms take 
Far glints of water, which they freeze 
And wear like necklaces. 


Some pause in front of others with 
Glimmers of mutual admiration. 
Even to draw breath is uncouth. 
Steps make the silver marrow spin 
Up and down every spine. 








You feel that something must begin. 
To clickings from the chandeliers 

A woman and a man come in 

And creak about. She sighs, he peers. 
A guide hisses in their ears, 


“Your seeresses of sheer Space 

In argent colloquy despise 

Anything personal or commonplace.” 
Looked at, the mirrors close their eyes. 
Through the guide’s good offices 


In one glass brow a tree is lit 
That multiplies itself in tiers, 
Tempting the pair to populate 
Those vistas from which visitors 
Ricochet in fours, 


Eights, sixteens, till the first two gaze 

At one another through a glazed crush 
Of their own kind, and the man says, 

“Complex but unmysterious, 

This is no life for us.” 


Indeed, their camera’s cold eye 

Quite outshines his own or hers. 

The woman, making no reply, 

Scans the remotest mirrors within mirrors 
For grander figures, 


Not just those of herself and him 

Repeated soothingly, as though 

Somebody's wits were growing dim— 

Those! those beyond! The guide says, “Time to go.” 
They turn to do so, 


And of a million likenesses 

The two had thought to leave behind 
Not one but nimble as you please 
Turns with them, masterfully aligned. 
Then all slip out of mind 





And in the solitary hall 

The lobes of crystal gather dust. 
From glass to glass an interval 
Widens like moonrise over frost 
No tracks have ever crossed. 


THE OCTOPUS 


There are many monsters that a glassen surface 
Restrains. And none more sinister 

Than vision asleep in the eye’s tight translucence. 
Rarely it seeks now to unloose 

Its diamonds. Having divined how drab a prison 
The purest mortal tissue is, 

Rarely it wakes. Unless, coaxed out by lusters 
Extraordinary, like the octopus 

From the gloom of its tank half-swimming half-drifting 
Toward anything fair, a handkerchief 

Or child’s face dreaming near the glass, the writher 
Advances in a godlike wreath 

Of its own wrath. Chilled by such fragile reeling 
A hundred blows of a boot-heel 

Shall not quell, the dreamer wakes and hungers. 
Percussive pulses, drum or gong, 

Build in his skull their loud entrancement, 
Volutions of a Hindu dance. 

His hands move clumsily in the first conventional 
Gestures of assent. 

He is willing to undergo the volition and fervor 
Of many fleshlike arms, observe 

These in their holiness of indirection 

Destroy, adore, evolve, reject— 

Till on glass rigid with his own seizure 

At length the sucking jewels freeze. 
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MIDAS AMONG GOLDENROD 


Divine uncultivation, and look, invariably 
He shows up, at once lighter and darker, also 
More intermittent because more independent 
Than golden masses nodding in a noon breeze. 
Next, barely hushing the trebled voices, he 
Comes jerkily closer, see, and carries a net. 
Damp, flushed, his eyes are streaming, his mouth 
Shuts and opens like a ventriloquist’s dummy 
Eloquent with opinions it does not really believe. 
Does he suffer? Yes, but you who believe that only 
The mind suffers, that tears flow from its chasms, 
Ought, enviously perhaps, to admit the sly 
Irritant in the gold of an environment. 
You might even make out some flighty flattering thing 
A bit too languid and a bit too quick, 
For sake of which the sufferer persists. 
Kemember, now that he is close enough to call, 
The tears flow from his eyes, from nowhere else. 
It is helpful to think of him fast in a golden fist. 
Is he protected? Yes, but mischieviously. 


W. S. Merwin 


THE BONES 


It takes a long time to hear what the sands 

Seem to be saying, with the wind nudging them, 
And then you cannot put it in words nor tell 
Why these things should have a voice. All kinds 
Of objects come in over the tide-wastes 

In the course of a year, with a throaty 

Rattle: weeds, drift-wood, the bodies of birds 
And of fish, shells. For years I had hardly 
Considered shells as being bones, maybe 
Because of the sound they could still make, though 
I knew a man once who could raise a kind 

Of wailing tune out of a flute he had, 





Made from a fibula: it was much the same 

Register as the shells’; the tune did not 

Go on when his breath stopped, though you thought it would. 
Then that morning, coming on the wreck, 

I saw the kinship. No recent disaster 

But an old ghost from under a green buoy, 

Brought in by the last storm, or one from which 

The big wind had peeled back the sand grave 

To show what was still left: the bleached, chewed-off 
Timbers like the ribs of a man or the jaw-bone 

Of some extinct beast. Far down the sands its 

Broken cage leaned out, casting no shadow 

In the veiled light. There was a man sitting beside it 
Eating out of a paper, littering the beach 

With the bones of a few more fish, while the hulk 
Cupped its empty hand high over him. Only he 

And I had come to those sands knowing 

That they were there. The rest was bones, whatever 
Tunes they made. The bones of things; and of men too 
And of man’s endeavors whose ribs he had set 
Between himself and the shapeless tides. Then 

| saw how the sand was shifting like water, 

That once could walk. Shells were to shut out the sea, 
The bones of birds were built for floating 

On air and water, and those of fish were devised 

For their feeding-depths, while a man’s bones were framed 
For what? For knowing the sands are here, 

And coming to hear them a long time, for giving 
Shapes to the sprawled sea, weight to its wind, and 
Wrecks to plead for its sands. These things are not 
Limitless: we know there is somewhere 

An end to them, though every way you look 

They extend further than a man can see. 


LOW FIELDS AND LIGHT 


I think it is in Virginia, that place 

That lies across the eye of my mind now 

Like a gray blade set to the moon's roundness, 
Like a plain of glass touching all there is. 








The flat fields run out to the sea there. 
There is no sand, no line. It is autumn. 
The bare fields, dark between fences, run 
Out to the idle gleam of the flat water. 


And the fences go on out, sinking slowly, 

With a cowbird half-way, on a stunted post, watching 
How the light slides through them easy as weeds 

Or wind, slides over them away out near the sky. 


Because even a bird can remember 

The fields that were there before the slow 
Spread and wash of the edging light crawled 
There and covered them, a little more each year 


My father never plowed there, nor my mother 
Waited, and never knowingly I stood there 
Hearing the seepage slow as growth, nor knew 
When the taste of salt took over the ground. 


But you would think the fields were something 

To me, so long I stare out, looking 

For their shapes or shadows through the matted gleam, seeing 
Neither what is nor what was, but the flat light rising. 


THE FISHERMEN 


When you think how big their feet are in black rubber 

And it slippery underfoot always, it is clever 

How they thread and manage among the sprawled nets, lines, 
Hooks, spidery cages with small entrances. 

But they are used to it. We do not know their names. 

They know our needs, and live by them, lending them wiles 
And beguilements we could never have fashioned for them; 
They carry the ends of our hungers out to drop them 

To wait swaying in a dark place we could never have chosen. 
By motions we have never learned they feed us. 

We lay wreaths on the sea when it has downed them. 





TWO PAINTINGS BY ALFRED WALLIS 


I 

Voyage to Labrador 
Tonight when the sea runs like a sore, 
Swollen as hay and with the same sound, 
Where under the hat-dark the iron 
Ship slides seething, hull crammed 
With clamors the fluttering hues of a fever, 
Clang-battened in, the stunned bells done 
From the rung-down quartans, and only 
The dotty lights still trimmed 
Abroad like teeth, there dog-hunched will the high 
Street of hugging bergs have come 
To lean huge and hidden as women, 
Untouched as smoke and, at our passing, pleased 
Down to the private sinks of their cold. 
Then we will be white, all white, as cloths sheening, 
Stiff as teeth, white as the sticks 
And eyes of the blind. But morning, mindless 
And uncaring as Jesus, will find nothing 
In that same place but an empty sea 
Colorless, see, as a glass of water. 


I] 
Schooner Under The Moon 
Waits where we would almost be. Part 
Pink as a tongue; floats high on the olive 
Rumpled night-flood, foresails and clouds hiding 


Such threat and beauty as we may never see. 


THE EYES OF THE DROWNED WATCH 
KEELS GOING OVER 


Where the light has no horizons we lie. 

It dims into depth not distance. It sways 

Like hair, then we shift and turn over slightly. 
As once on the long swing under the trees 

In the drowse of summer we slid to and fro 
Slowly in the soft wash of the air, looking 
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Upwards through the leaves that turned over and back 
Like hands, through the birds, the fathomless light, 
Upwards. They go over us swinging 

Jaggedly, laboring between our eyes 

And the light. Churning their wrought courses 
Between the sailing birds and the awed eyes 

Of the fish, with the grace of neither, nor with 
The stars’ serenity that they follow. 

Yet the light shakes around them as they go. 

Why? And why should we, rocking on shoal-pillow, 
With our eyes cling to them, and their wakes follow, 
Who follow nothing? If we could remember 

The stars in their clarity, we might understand now 
Why we pursued stars, to what end our eyes 
Fastened upon stars, how it was that we traced 

In their remote courses not their own fates but ours. 


COLLOQUY AT PENIEL 


Countenance like lightning, why do you stand 
In ebony raiment after no invocation 


Suddenly where I knew no face, as though 
You had stood so forever? 


—Say that the light 

That is today, after so long becomes me, 
Or that love’s pleading incense that rose once 
For mercy pleads now no longer, whereupon 
The air conceives new clarity, and there 
Suddenly I am visible. But know 
I was the urgency that framed that love 
And made it cry for mercy, the question 
And the voice of the woman whispering, “Be content, 
Be content.” 

I am that which you lost 
Behind you which you seek before you, for I 
Am certain: sullen under your gaiety 
And still its root and entrepreneur; footloose, 
Not musical, but moving in all your music 
Assumed in all apostrophes. 
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Think of me 
As of a dusk through which no herds go home, 
Quiet, perhaps, yet inexcusably 
Disquieting, with a voice of infinite patience, 
Gentle until resisted, like sheep bells 
In the next valley. 

And I am he 
With whom on a desperate hill, because I was 
The closest combatant, always last night 
You wrestled, as with the angel of your dark, 
And overcame, yet in defeat who found 
Such recreation, always I rose with dawn 
Enlarged by falling, as though I were the angel, 
Equally, of your day. Yet one day 
—Heaven and hills having endured—your arm, 
Hopeless long since of conquest, will strike upon 
Fatal surprise and end me there; and through 
The evening slanting always at hand among 
Unstartled trees, under a world of birds 
Settling like dust despite the clang of triumph 
It will be your body that will fall. 


THE BATHERS 


They make in the twining tide the motions of birds. 
Such are the cries, also, they exchange 

In their nakedness that is soft as a bird’s 

Held in the hand, and as fragile and strange. 


And the blue mirror entertains them till they take 

The sea for another bird: the crumbling 

Hush-hush where the gentlest of waves break 

About their voices would be his bright feathers blowing. 


Only the dull shore refrains. But from this patient 
Bird each, in the plumage of his choice, 
Might learn the deep shapes and secret of flight 


And the shore be merely a perch to which they might 
Return. And the mirror turns serpent 
And their only sun is swallowed up like a voice. 


W.S. MERWIN 








DICTUM: FOR A MASQUE OF DELUGE 


There will be the cough before the silence, then 
Expectation; and the hush of portent 

Must be welcomed by a diffident music 

Lisping and dividing its renewals; 

Shadows will lengthen and sway, and, casually 
As in a latitude of diversion 

Where growth is topiary, and the relaxed horizons 
Are accustomed to the trespass of surprise, 

One with a mask of Ignorance will appear 
Musing on the wind’s strange pregnancy. 


And to him one must enter from the south 

In a feigned haste, with disaster on his lips, 

And tales of distended seas, continents 
Submerged, worlds drowned, and of drownings 
In mirrors; unto this foreboding , 

Let them add sidelong but increasing mention, 
With darkening syllables, of shadows, as though 
They stood and traded restlessness beneath 

A gathering dark, until their figures seem 

But a flutter of speech down an expanse of wind. 


So, with talk, like a blather of rain, begun, 
Weather will break and the artful world will rush 
Incontinent. There must be a vessel. 

There must be rummage and shuffling for salvation 
Till on that stage and violence, among 

Curtains of tempest and shaking sea, 

A covered basket, where a child might lie, 
Timbered with osiers and floated on a shadow, 
Glides adrift, as improbably sailing 

As a lotus flower bearing a bull. 


Hills are to be forgotten; the patter of speech 
Must lilt upon flatness. The beasts will come; 
And as they come, let one man, by the ark, 
Drunken with desolation, his tongue 
Rounding the full statement of the seasons, 
Tremble and stare, his eyes seeming to chase 





A final clatter of doomed crows, to seek 

An affirmation, a mercy, an island, 

Or hills crested with towns, and to find only 
Cities of cloud already crumbling. 


And these the beasts: the bull from the lotus flower 
With wings at his shoulders; and a goat, winged; 
A serpent undulating in the air; 

A lion with wings like falling leaves; 

These are to wheel on a winged wheel above 

The sullen ark, while hare, swine, crocodile, 
Camel and mouse come; and the sole man, always, 
Lurches on childish limbs above the basket— 

To his mere humanity seas shall not attain 

With tempest, nor the obscure sky with torches. 


( Why is it rumored that these beasts come in pairs 
When the anatomies of their existence 

Are wrought for singularity? They walk 

Beside their shadows; their best motions are 
Figments on the drapery of the air. 

Their propagation is a redoubling 

Merely of dark against the wall, a planetary 


Leaning in the night unto their shadows 
And stiffening to the moment of eclipse; 
Shadows will be their lean progeny. ) 


At last the sigh of recession: the land 

Wells from the water; the beasts depart; the man 
Whose shocked speech must conjure a landscape 
As of some country where the dead years keep 
A circle of silence, a drying vista of ruin, 
Musters himself, rises, and stumbling after 

The dwindling beasts, under the all-colored 
Paper rainbow, whose arc he sees as promise, 
Moves in an amazement of resurrection, 

Solitary, impoverished, renewed. 


A falling frond may seem all trees. If so 
We know the tone of falling. We shall find 
Dictions for rising, words for departure; 
And time will be sufficient before that revel 


W. 5S. MERWIN 








To teach an order and rehearse the days 

Till the days are accomplished: so now the dove 
Makes assignations with the olive tree, 

Slurs with her voice the gestures of the time: 
The day foundering, the dropping sun 

Heavy, the wind a low portent of rain. 


Robert Pack 
AN IDYLL IN IDLENESS 


“So many unlived lives,” she said; and idle 

As gulls in their sleepy drift, a hot and somber 
Autumn day in umber, we talked of things 
Beyond the fountains of the moon, and walked 
Without a place to go, for we were free— 
Within the shadow of a prophecy. 


“Those marriages of flesh and dream that stand 
Before no altar of reality 
Have consummation only in a wish. 


And what of you and me who drink from springs 
Whose waters never cloy, but drown all sense 
Of urgency? We walk and watch the river 

And the days, and lean an ear to find 

A message in the mumbling of the wind.” 


Idle as morning and the putting-on of clothes, 
Idle as moon with thoughts that never reach 
The empty page, languid as shapeless night 

In meditations flying up among 

The stars and sinking, past forgetfulness, 

In dreams—we saw the squirrels and the children 
On the lawns for whom not games, but real 
Tears alone, are strange; the water’s cargo 

Of monotony, we saw, a bench, 

A tramp who rose and went, the chasing cop— 
All flashed vivid as figures on a screen, 

But who could know that there was life within? 





“It consciousness is freedom,” she remarked, 

“What words can wed us to the scene and make 

Us touch one common world, comfort our wandering 
Senses with some certainty, that we 

May know this world as home, and come to know 
Fulfillment from desire, and learn to see 

That love is no phantom of infirmity?” 


No flowers gathered at this invocation 

To a glory in the sun, no light 

Leaped up a hallelujahs of belief, 

And we must sing until our fevered longing 
Fills those empty fields and hollow skies. 

But idleness of heart returns when we 
Recall that only possibility 

Fills out the cadence of incompleted song, 
And that our longing decorates the sky 

With forms that live not, for they do not die. 


“We bear what dying life we can,” she said, 
“And I still weep my childhood tears and dwell 
Upon old fantasies through which you change 
To be my many worshippers, coming 

Down a holy clouded way to bless 

Me through the ages of my loneliness.” 


The gulls came round again and lost a feather 
To the wind which, drifting, drew a graph 

Of choice, and entered in the simple meaning 
Of the sea... . I tremble at the terror 

Of the law, of facing, for it is our fate, 

Its full monstrosity of rage, and fear 

To find all sufferings in just a doubt; 

Yet what is this to standing in the shadow 

Of the grave? ... I turned and would have touched her 
Though it cost me all life long, 

But she was that moment vanishing, 

And something in our flesh was wrong. 








ARRIVALS 


Here comes, with those occurrences of mind, 
Perhaps some rain, some snow; perhaps some sun, 
Clouds shaped by thoughts that once were left behind, 
Come you, come I, now see, comes everyone. 

And these arrivals are not ever done; 

Events dance purely for that secret sight 

When all the candles of the heart are gone, 

And gone, in time, the candles of delight. 


But if I still delay, now I’ve begun 

To love you with old moodiness of rain, 

Shyness of snow, possessiveness of sun— 
Remember, candles to the touch are pain, 

What mind conceives is never purely done; 
Though here come you, come I, comes everyone. 


Donald Petersen 
PART 7 OF “THE STAGES OF NARCISSUS” 


Where does the form go after banishment? 
The corpse becomes a pile of noisy bones, 
But as the flesh declines the form is sent 
Into the pool that modulates the tones. 


O mover of the world, O silent source 

From which we someday come, to which we go, 
All form is but an aspect of your force, 

As men and flowers alike have cause to know. 


Maiden, beside what fountain do you dare 
To pick this flower and flaunt it in your hair? 


Here lies the virgin boy, bound in his bed 
With no fair love, no marriageable heart: 

By day the world pursued him and he fled 
To its dark night, where the clear waters start. 





THE BARNYARD TWINS 


These twin brothers named Ruben and Jack, 
Conceived in the chills at fever-rate, 

Made their appearances first in a shack, 
Squalling together. The chicks in the yard 
Declaimed their birth; the pump was heard 
Squeaking in time with the barnyard gate. 


Two children they were, but before they began 
To open their eyes on the world, the shack, 

They were sowing their seeds in the way of man— 
Not because of the pain, but because 

Their coming was labor and labor was 

The death of their mother and pains in the back. 


For days on end in the crow-flocked field 

Some men had been building a railroad track— 
Twenty feet right-of-way, signed and sealed. 
They laid the ties and drove long nails 

And firmly set the twin tempered rails, 

And all of this labor was pains in the back. 


How new and shiny the nail-clinched track. 
Neither rail was more perfect than the other. 
They crossed the meadow far from the shack. 
O who could have noticed how they were bent 
Or that rails, though parallel, close at a point 
On the far grim horizon, brother to brother? 


These twin brothers named Ruben and Jack 

Were partners in pleasure the soup-long day. 

In a short short time they grew out of the shack, 

And robed in their tatters they roamed the earth, 
Or at least the part that was theirs till death— 
The prairie of barnyard, the mountain of hay. 


Now it didn’t take long for the rails to rust 

And the ties, decaying, began to crack; 

And the nag in the stable drooled in the dust. 

Their father ran out one night in a storm, 

Was consumed by the meadow around the farm; 

And the chickens grew dead and the crows more black, 
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And time blew by as wind through the shack— 

The winters were reaching an absolute cold. 

The men returned to repair the track, 

To lay new ties where they'd cracked in the weather. 
These twins from the barnyard height together 
Watched the labor. The farm grew old. 


The fence, the barn and the tall hayrack 

Were falling apart, and the field of hay 

Arose like a sea to surround the shack 

With its green embrace, and from time to time 
The locomotives screamed through their steam 
In the crow-haunted meadow, and sped away. 


And the brothers they thrived as they were able, 
Working till sunfall hard by the shack. 

They carried some pails to the toothless stable, 
They forked some hay from the sour haystack. 
But one day the sun had hardly to rise on 

The crow-haunted meadow, the relentless rails, 
And the train was hardly beyond the horizon, 
When side by side these brothers lay dead as nails. 


Helen Pinkerton 


ERROR PURSUED 


Satan in Eden was “constrain’d 

Into a beast.” 

All of the proud, like him, are pained, 

And you not least, 

To wear the flesh of. which we all are made. 


Means was not end for him nor Christ. 
Shrewder than we, 

Each gained more than he sacrificed. 
Carnality 

Destroys when not accepted and allayed. 





It is the gift of punishment 

That you refuse, 

And innate sin, without consent, 

Can thus excuse 

Self-pity and self-hate—even your despair. 


For self is faithless to selfs end. 
Not wife or child 

Will fail as badly, nor has friend 
As soon beguiled. 


It is your way, and you are most aware 


POINT LOBOS, 1950 


A meadow of wildgrass, heather and sage 

Lies here amid the promontory hills 

Out of the view of either white-rimmed bay 
Whose indentation marks the coastal sills. 
Water that lay below the winds’ upheaval 
Moves through the turbulence of reef and spray 
To calm again—clouding above the cypress. 
The scene is fixed within the tranquil day 


And is held firm without my mind, while I 
Remember a high plain, barren of trees, 
A granite-sanded butte immersed in sage, 
A pitted hill of copper, manganese, 

Silver and quartz, of porphyry and gold, 
A gutted hill that poured a copper creek, 
Steaming into the cold, unburdened air, 
Bearing as dross what later men will seek. 


It is as if this time were that again, 

Found in the scent of sage so perfectly 

It is held whole within the mind this once 
United to myself, and I left free; 

For memory that carried too much pain 

For men destroyed by earth, then buried there, 
Would not appear nor yet be exorcised 

But altered sense, as ghosts have altered air 





And as the face, obscure and incomplete, 

Which love, deprived, creates when it must change, 
That time survived, unknown, in other times 

And was perceived in innocence as strange. 

Till other change, willed or induced by age, 
Delivered feeling from servility, 

Revealed and yet assuaged the pain of loss, 

Letting the lost appear as it must be. 


TWO SONNETS 


I 
I did not see you even when I went 
From the long afternoon’s forgetfulness 
Into a night of knowing the distress 
Of questioning your presence and intent. 
If you I look for when my discontent 
Is more than tentative unhappiness 
Are not the mere reply of mind in stress, 
Be with me casual and concomitant 
As gentle breathing in a midnight sleep, 
When no one bids the breast to rise and fall. 
Be as a quiet fire of which I keep 
The welling warmth in blood the veins recall 
When love, released from too much freedom, tries 
The film of cold on hands and lips and eyes. 


II 
If | had stood, waiting for you to come, 
Expecting your arrival momently 
With bells and horns, the sounding of a drum— 
All the mechanic signs of victory— 
Of course I had deceived myself, because 
I knew that I must travel to the end 
Of me, departing thence to that which was 
No part of me. When I could still contend 
“Perhaps you will not be there,” I could pause, 
Always before the word that you prescribe, 
And fail to find you. For, though you, the same 
Who waits upon the border, circumscribe 
Infinity, denial in me was 
Infinity and bore a different name. 





Adrienne Rich 
THE FLAMING CAROUSEL 


Round flies the flaming carousel 

To rock and shock the screaming park, 
The dizzy watchers one and all. 

Who would not ride it if they could— 
Those vaulting legs, that dancing wood— 
Who would stand by in the dark? 


There rides Fred and there Marie— 

Close to the varnished necks they cling. 
Their hair streams out (but where is she? ) 
Their faces blaze ( but where is that he? ) 
No one has caught the golden ring, 

And still around those riders fling. 


The music creaks, the flames die down. 
Our voices rise above the sound. 
Our eyes are spinning in a swirl 


And cannot fix on boy or girl. 
The flaming carousel slows down 
And the charred children all step down. 


AT MAJORITY 


When you are old and beautiful, 
And things most difficult are done, 
There will be few who can recall 
Your face as it is ravaged now 

By youth and its oppressive choice. 


Your look will hold their wondering looks, 
Grave as Cordelia’s at the last, 

Neither with rancor at the past 

Nor to upbraid the coming time, 

For you will be at peace with time. 





But now, a daily warfare takes 

Its toll of tenderness in you, 

And you must live like captains who 
Wait out the hour before the charge— 
Fearful, and yet impatient too. 


Yet someday this will have an end, 
All choices made or choice resigned, 
And in your face the literal eye 
Trace little of your history, 


Nor ever piece the tale entire 

Of villages that had to burn 

And playthings of the will destroyed 
Before you could be safe from time 
And gather in your brow and air 
The stillness of antiquity. 


THE INSOMNIACS 
The mystic finishes in Time, 
The actor finds himself in Space, 


And each, wherever he has been, 
Must know his hand before his face, 
Must crawl back into his own skin 
As in the darkness after crime 

The thief can hear his breath again, 
Resume the knowledge of his limbs 
And how the spasm goes and comes 
Under the bones that cage his heart. 


So, we are fairly met, grave friend— 
The meeting of two wounds in man. 
I, gesturing with practiced hand, 

I, in my great brocaded gown, 

And you, the fixed and patient one, 
Enduring all the world can do; 

I, with my shifting masks, the gold, 
The awful scarlet, laughing blue, 
Maker of many worlds, and you, 
Worldless, the pure receptacle. 





And yet your floating eyes reveal 
What saint or mummer groans to feel: 
That finite creatures finally know 

The damp of stone beneath the knees, 
The stiffness in the folded hands, 

A duller ache than holy wounds, 

The draught that never stirs the sleeve 
Of glazed evangelists above 

But drives men out from sacred calm 
Into the violent, wayward sun. 


My voice commands the formal stage; 

A jungle thrives beyond the wings— 

All formless and benighted things 

That rhetoric cannot assuage. 

| speak a dream and turn to see 

The sleepless night outstaring me. 

My pillow sweats; I wake in space; 

This is my hand before my face; 

This is the headboard of my bed 

Whose splinters stuff my nightmare mouth; 


This is the unconquerable drouth 

{ carry in my burning head. 

Not my words nor your visions mend 
Such infamous knowledge. We are split, 
Done into bits, undone, pale friend, 

As ecstasy begets its end. 

As we are spun of rawest thread, 

The flaw is in us; we will break. 

Or dare you of this fracture make 
Hosannas plain and tragical, 


Or dare I let each cadence fall 
Awkward as learning newly learned, 
Simple as children’s cradle songs, 
As untranslateable and true, 


We someday might conceive a way 

To do the thing we long to do: 

To do what men have always done, 

To live in time, to act in space, 

Yet find a ritual to embrace 

Raw towns of man, the pockmarked sun. 


ADRIENNE RICH 








HOLIDAY 


Summer was another country, where the birds 
Woke us at dawn among the dripping leaves 
And lent to all our fétes their sweet approval. 
The touch of air on flesh was lighter, keener, 
The senses flourished like a laden tree 

Whose every gesture finishes in a flower. 

In those unwardened provinces we dined 
From wicker baskets by a green canal, 
Staining our lips with peach and nectarine, 
Slapping at golden wasps. And when we kissed, 
Tasting that sunlit juice, the landscape folded 
Into our clasp, and not a breath recalled 

The long walk back to winter, leagues away. 


STENDHAL’S DIARIES 


Trenchant among the tombs at Santa Croce, 

Ambition viewed the marbles of the dead, 
Not without disapproving envy: 

“First names spoil inscriptions,” Henri said. 


A taste for pictures, goddesses, cabriolets, 

May well include a famous tomb or two. 
And he, self-epitaphed already, 

That most unhappy of the happy few, 


Connoisseur of his own posthumous glory, 

Was not too dainty for death; pursued meanwhile, 
Through operas of unrequital, 

A disappearing Angelina’s smile. 


The happy few would hardly be so happy 
By nineteen-thirty-five: the man of wit, 

Mistitled rake, Moliére’s disciple, 
Could hardly have anticipated it. 


His curiosity, a kind of genius, 
Could more than stomach individual crime, 
The ego’s plumaged peccadilloes— 


But how conceive a coldly criminal time? 





Sublimest ego could not fathom forward 
To sensibility, that affluent brocade 

By mildew blotched, panache neglected, 
And all that passion-driven cavalcade 


Scattered; or so it might appear to one 
Who savored every vanity and still 

Supposed the human heart could master 
Earthly happiness by an act of will. 


Lous § umpson 


TO THE WESTERN WORLD 


A siren sang, and Europe turned away 

From the high castle and the shepherd’s crook. 
Three caravels went sailing to Cathay 

On the strange ocean, and the captains shook 
Their banners out across the Mexique Bay. 


And in our early years we did the same. 
Remembering our fathers in their wreck 

We crossed the sea from Palos where they came 
And saw, enormous to the little deck, 

A shore in silence waiting for a name. 


The treasures of Cathay are never found. 
In this America, this wilderness 

Where the axe echoes with a lonely sound, 
The generations labor to possess 

And grave by grave we civilize the ground. 








LANDSCAPE FROM A TRAIN 


Unhappy tho’ in heaven—he obey'd, he murmur’d not, he was silent. 
—Blake: “Milton” 


When Bartleby was just a child, he'd shake 
His crib and greet the day with loud Caroos, 
But now, the serviceable angels take 

The stars away too soon and bring his shoes. 
He tumbles from his mattress half awake 
And hastens from the comfort he pursues. 


His train profiles the river: stockstill gulls 

Line the old pullmans; water's slow as stone; 
October's violet each day now dulls 

Until one final wave will freeze alone 

And pile up yellowing. As canvased hulls 
Tighten and warp, his thoughts shrink to the bone. 


When Bartleby was just a smiling boy, 

And trees would speckle gray, the first of spring, 
Angels they were, to bless or to destroy, 

Not birds, in branches that were lightening . . . 


But now he’s learned, and thereby lost much joy, 
He’s not responsible for everything. 


To military manhood next had come, 

The bayonet and the brave point of fire . . 
These were the Roman days, the roads of Rome. 
And women also knew his young desire . . . 
How often in broad daylight hiccuped home! 
These services no longer they require. 


The girls are singing in the factory, 

And Deborah waves from a window-sill 

At the tall engineer. But Bartleby 

Sits at his Tribune, pulseless, pale and still, 
Like stylite saints who wither in a tree 

And every turning leaf absents the will. 


Tonight he will be seen at a hotel 
In Albany. Among the smoke and fizz 





He holds a full house, and the pot goes well. 
Later, puts on a purple gown and fez. 
Mark Antony looked so, before he fell. 
The company pays for these luxuries. 


His love is money, and this pure ambition 
Keeps him more chaste than monastery snows. 
What else could Horace Baitleby have done 
In the dull landscape of an age of prose? 

Only at last, when the strict sparkle’s gone, 
He'll come to life. There’s nothing more to lose. 


Then like a child he’) wake, and shout and shake 
His chair, till Nurse will comb the mutterings 
Out of his beard. By twilight, at the lake 

He'll watch the swallows in their patternings, 
And last, in the long moonlight lie awake, 

Who said when he was young, “I'll do such things!” 


MISSISSIPPI 


When we went down the river on a raft 

So smooth it was and easy it would seem 
Land moved but never we. Clouds faded aft 
In castles. Trees would hurry in the dream 
Of water, where we gazed, with this log craft 
America suspended on a gleam. 


The days were mestly pipes and fishing lines, 
Though for a turn or two we had a king, 

A Nonesuch with his royal monkeyshines, 
But treacherous, for all his capering. 

The naked wickedness of his designs 
Brought on Democracy, a steady thing. 


Steady but alarming. Rip-tooth snags 

Are wrapped in smoothness like the tiger's hide, 
And when she blows, chickens and carpet bags 
Go roiling seaward on the yellow tide. 

And Brady photographs the men like flags 

Still tilted in the charges where they died. 


LOUIS SIMPSON 








The river is too strong for bank or bar, 

The landmarks change, and nothing would remain 
But for the man who travels by a star, 

Whose careful eye adjusts the course again . . . 
Still shadow at the wheel, his rich cigar 

Glowed like a point of rectitude—Mark Twain. 


If ever there were Mississippi nights, 

If ever there was Dixie, as they sing, 

Cry, you may cry, for all your true delights 
Lost with the banjo and the Chicken Wing 
Where old St. Joe slid on the water lights 

And on into the dark, diminishing. 


WEST 
for J. R. S. 


On US 101 
I felt the traffic running like a beast, 
Roaring in space. 


Tamalpais 
The red princess slopes 
In honeyed burial from hair to feet; 
The sharp lifting fog 
Uncurtains Richmond and the ridge 
—With two red rubies set upon the bridge— 
And curtains them again. 


Ranching in Bolinas, that’s the life, 

If you call cattle life. 

To sit on a veranda with a glass 

And see the sprinklers watering your land 
And hear the peaches dropping from the trees 
And hear the ocean in the redwood trees, 


The whales of time, 

Masts of the long voyages of earth, 
In whose tall branches day 

Hangs like a Christmas toy. 





On their red columns drowse 

The eagles battered at the Western gate; 
These trees have held the eagles in their state 
When Rome was still a rumor in the boughs. 


AS BIRDS ARE FITTED TO THE BOUGHS 


As birds are fitted to the boughs 

That blossom on the tree 

And whisper when the south wind blows— 
So was my love to me. 


And still she blossoms in my mind 
And whispers softly, though 

The clouds are fitted to the wind, 
The wind is to the snow. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED MAGDALENE 


The man who married Magdalene 
Had not forgiven her. 

God might pardon every sin. . . 
Love is no pardoner. 


Her hands were hollow, pale and blue, 
Her mouth like watered wine. 

He watched to see if she were true 
And waited for a sign. 


It was old harlotry, he guessed, 
That drained her strength away, 
So gladly for the dark she dressed, 
So sadly for the day. 


Their quarrels made her dull and weak 
And soon a man might fit 

A penny in the hollow cheek 

And never notice it. 


LOUIS SIMPSON 











At last, as they exhausted slept, 
Death granted the divorce, 

And nakedly the woman leapt 
Upon that narrow horse. 


But when he woke and woke alone 
He wept and would deny 

The loose behavior of the bone 
And the immodest thigh. 


THE TRAVELER 


Where are you going, Peter? sighed 
A cool and shady tree. 
He took the question in his stride— 
I cannot stay, said he. 


Where are you going, Peter? cried 
The fishes in the sea. 

The moon, he said, that moves the tide, 
The moon is moving me. 


My love is panting like a bride, 
Her laugh is low and free, 

And I must hurry to her side 
Wherever she may be. 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 


He said, Take this soft wax and plug your ears. . . 
The fatal Sirens are approaching fast. 

(Those sea-girls sing, and when the sailor hears 
He dives and drowns.) Now tie me to the mast, 
Tie me and tug on it, with cords and thongs, 

For if a man can listen to their songs 

And still survive, the fish will eat their tongues. 


Obedient to him, his crew did so. 


The ship drew near with oars splashing slow, 
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Near to the jagged rocks, the Sirens’ throats. 
Only Ulysses heard the fatal notes. 


They sing of Ithaca: The slopes are green, 

Again the Hero sees his mother pass, 

Her arms outstretched to him And now a scene 
With athletes and white horses on the grass. 

His father walks again, a noble beard 

Wagging advice. The picture can be heard, 

But running water blurs the looking-glass. 


Ulysses plucked the knots, but they were strong. 


They sing of war: He walks, as long ago, 

By night along the tented battle line 

Under the walls of Troy. Earth seems to glow 
And sleeping faces tremble with the shine. 
Armor and flesh move in one breathing tide. 

It seems long hours since a sentry cried 

Or a dog barked. Ulysses walks alone 

Toward his weedy tent, and he will sleep 

The long war out. The stars are cool and deep 
And clouds in bright waves wash across the moon 


The sailors rowed. The ship moved slowly on. 


They sing of love: Again Ulysses takes 

His bride, Penelope's, first given kiss. 

The starry centers dance, the ocean breaks 

In glad reflections and the brims of bliss 

Pour over. At the memory, he shakes 

And bends the mast toward the sliding surface 


The sailors, terrified, cast down their eyes, 
And each man fixed his thoughts upon his oar 
Cutting the shadow of the supple shore. 


The Sirens faded, with their fatal song. 
Goodbye, they sang, and once again, Goodbye! 
The Hero’s blood was wet on every thong, 
And still the echoes called, Goodbye, goodbye! 


The rocks were passed. The journey would be long. 
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W. D. Snodgrass 


HEARTS NEEDLE 


For Cynthia 


IX 


I get numb and go in 

though the dry ground will not hold 
the few dry swirls of snow 

and it must not be very cold. 

A friend asks how you've been . 
and I don’t know 





or see much right to ask. 

Or what use it could be to know. 

In three months since you came 
the leaves have fallen and the snow; 
your pictures pinned above my desk 

seem much the same. 





Somehow | come to find 
myself upstairs in the third floor 
museum’s halls, 
walking to kill my time once more 
among the enduring and resigned 
stuffed animals, 


where, through a century's 
caprice, displacement and 

known treachery between 
its wars, they hear some old command 
and in their peacable kingdoms freeze 

to this still scene, 





Natura Morte. Here 
by the door, its guardian, 
the patchwork dodo stands 
where you and your stepsister ran 
laughing and pointing. Here, last year, 
you pulled my hands 


and had your first, worst quarrel, 
so toys were put up on your shelves. 

Here in the first glass cage 
the little bobcats arch themselves, 
still practising their snarl 

of constant rage. 


The bison, here, immense, 
shoves at his calf, brow to brow, 
and looks it in the eye 
to see what is it thinking now. 
I forced you to obedience; 
I don’t know why. 


Still the lean lioness 
beyond them, on her jutting ledge 


of shale and desert shrub, 
stands watching always at the edge, 
stands hard and tanned and envious 
above her cub; 


with horns locked in tall heather, 
two great Olympian Elk stand bound. 
fixed in their lasting hate 
till hunger brings them both to ground. 
Whom equal weakness binds together 
none shall separate. 


But separate in the ocean 

of broken ice, the white bear reels 
beyond the leathery groups 

of scattered, drab Arctic seals 

arrested here in violent motion 
like Napoleon’s troops. 





Our states have stood so long 

At war, shaken with hate and dread, 
they are paralyzed at bay; 

once we were out of reach, we said, 

we would grow reasonable and strong. 
Some other day. 


Like the cold men of Rome, 
we have won costly fields to sow 
in salt, our only seed. 
Nothing but injury will grow. 
I write you only the bitter poems 
that you can’t read. 


Onan who would not breed 
a child to take his brother’s bread 

and be his brother’s birth, 
rose up and left his lawful bed, 
went out and spilled his seed 

in the cold earth. 


I stand by the unborn, 
by putty-colored children curled 
in jars of alcohol, 
that waken to no other world, 
unchanging where no eye shall mourn. 
I see the caul 


that wrapped a kitten, dead. 
I see the branching, doubled throat 
of a two-headed foal; 
I see the hydrocephalic goat; 
here is the curled and swollen head, 
there, the burst skull; 


skin of a limbless calf; 
a horse’s foetus, mummified; 
mounted and joined forever, 
the Siamese twin dogs that ride 
belly to belly, half and half, 


that none shall sever. 





I walk among the growths, 
by gangrenous tissue, goitre, cysts, 
by fistulas and cancers, 
where the malignancy man loathes 


is held suspended and persists. 


And I don’t know the answers. 
The window's turning white. 
The world moves like a diseased heart 
packed with ice and snow. 
Three months now we have been apart 
less than a mile. I cannot fight 
or let you go. 


William Stafford 
OUTREACH 


In the barefoot dark without a cry 

waiting for ones that never will return, 

fog speaking back to the foghorn, dawn 
fading, our boat at the foot of morning— 

I know so much of darkness that it drowns. 


There will be audit of this careless river, 
many a stone fire-kissed in its bed of mud 

or shrilled to exist with an instant leap 

then vaporing gone, and the loss will curl: 

in the barefoot dark I face that kind of world. 


But through it runs a course, one deeper stream 
that could be mine, a way even murderers learn 
swung down goodby with their caught hands. 
From hate, from less than hate, they find 

a way in the dark where the farthest water extends. 


We feel a net come silvering through the land. 





THE LYF SO SHORT... 


I have lived in that room bigger than the world, 
cage in gold, corona in the dark, 

where Chaucer let the pen go its quiet work 
netting Criseyde, weeping as he wrote. 


That man in the monk’s hood climbs through flower stems 
looking up at me his condemned man’s look: 
on secret pilings an imagined tide goes out, 


over the sky go padding feet. 


It is hard while we circle these ultimate things 
not to put a hand on the other man’s sleeve 
and begin the chant of recantation— 

for right now, in art, it is time for release, 


While we are forced backward into our dreams. 
We are all sons of medieval kings; 

“O alma redemptoris” is a grain on our tongue, 
but no saint's hand can pluck the pain from us:— 


Today we have to stand in absolute rain 

and face whatever comes from God, 

or stoop to smooth the earth over little things 
that went into dirt, out of the world. 


TWO EVENINGS 


I 
Back of the stride of the power line 
a dozen antelope dissolved into view, 
but we in the car were fading away— 
we were troubled about being ahead of time. 


The world became like a slow mirror, 
clear at first till images welled, 

as if decisions could raise the sun 

or eyes build faces in the quicksilver. 
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II 
Today toward night when bats came out— 
flyers so nervous they rest by turning 
and foreknow collision by calling out “Maybe!”— 


we anticipated something we did not expect. 


Counting the secretaries coming out of a building 
there were more people than purposes. 

We stared at the sidewalk looking for ourselves, 
like antelope fading into evening. 


WEATHER REPORT 


Light wind at Grand Prairie, drifting snow. 

Low at Vermilion, forty degrees of frost. 

Lost in the Barrens, hunting over spines of ice, 
the great sled dog Shadow is running for his life. 


All who hear—in your wide horizon of thought 

caught in this cold, the world all going gray— 

pray for the frozen dead at Yellow Knife. 

These words we send are becoming parts of their night. 


SPECTATOR 


Treat the world as if it really existed. 

Feel in the cold what hoods a mountain— 

it is not your own cold, but the world’s. 
Distribute for the multitude this local discovery. 
In flaws of wind in the beleaguered forest 

where beaver eat their aspen food 

hear every moved branch as the first breath of winter; 
your window tree spells the same gray sky. 


Make the moment go rich in your stammering, 
the grape already on the tongue, 

the words thought and old before they are said— 
you can have time surrounded. 


There is always a place like Now to be found: 
at the edge of some Utah has to be some clay valley, 
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and you a placid witness of dinosaur bones. 
You are foreign, part of some slow explosion. 


THINKING FOR BERKY 


In the late night listening from bed 

| have joined the ambulance or the patrol 
screaming toward some drama, the kind of end 
that Berky must have some day, if she isn’t dead. 


The wildest of all, her father and mother cruel, 
farming out there beyond the old stone quarry 
where high school lovers parked their lurching cars, 
Berky learned to love in that dark school. 


Early her face was turned away from home 

toward any hardworking place; but still her soul, 

with terrible things to do, was alive, looking out 

for the rescue that—surely, some day—would have to come. 


Windiest nights, Berky, | have thought for you, 
and no matter how lucky I’ve been I've touched wood. 
There are things not solved in our town though tomorrow came: 


there are things time passing can never make come true. 


We live in an occupied country, misunderstood; 
justice will take us millions of intricate moves. 
Sirens will hunt down Berky, you quiet in your beds, 
while in the night you lie, so far and good. 


ON THE MOON 


It is so quiet on the moon 

sight has to be sound. 

Sometimes a meteor slips into the ground, 
without air-rush—gone. 





No-turning, the sun still, 

one long stare. 

An eclipse sometimes, some years— 
big, moving dark you can feel. 


A band of zero suddens across, 
the boiling light hiding, 

the burned stone shading, 

and the turning earth its face. 


Then in the bone-dawn, bowed, 
the moon slides away, 

silently, silently. 

It looks white with God. 


M ay Swenson 
THE LEGEND OF TO RISE 


On a certain island 
(this was long ago) 
among a savage people 
when a man died 
the others took spears 
stones and blazing coals 
and punished his body 
while gibbering drums 
ridiculed his crime 
With taunts and curses 
and salivary rage 
they spewed his rigid face 
gouged and flayed 
his bloodless flesh 
burned his hair 
and boiled his eyes 
till the sockets cracked 
When the corpse was chopped 
to chunks and charred 
the ashes and black bones 


were pushed into a hole 





Young boys were made 
to dip their tongues in it 
while the women chanted 
a warning to remember 
the loathsome taste of death 
Anthropologists find 
that among this people 
many lived 300 years 
(some even longer ) 
The purest among them 
a shaman of the tribe 
who longest had succeeded 
in avoiding death 
evolved an Other Body 
impervious to the weakness 
that lets a man sink 
to the lowest crime 


This wise man taught 
that the earth is drenched in death 
the epidemic spreading 
from a toxin in the stones 
seething in her belly 
and that the earth herself 
a living body once 
and born without sin 
has been rotting in her slime 
these million years 
The shaman it is told 
took a small company 
of chosen followers 
the purést of the tribe 
and spent a century 
teaching them To Rise 
To Rise was a ritual 
an exercise 
to change their bodies 
perfect their control 
and make them ready 
for the High Journey 
to discover a New Earth 
innocent of death 
And the legend tells 





how the shaman rose 
but how the others fell 
on the High Journey 
back to death-ridden earth 
and eventually died 
There is pictured 
in the caves of this people 
the shaman in his Other Body 
risen to the New Earth 
herself an Other Body 
with a new Genesis 
The New Earth is shown 
peopled by the shaman alone 
by means of a new genital 
fostered within him 
through purity and strength 


Wesley Trim pr 
THE GLASS OF PERSEUS 


Sired by Zeus in a barren tower, unseen 

And without sound, out of a sudden blaze 

Perseus was conceived, On the granite floor 
Mother and infant trembled in the cold: 

Dreaming, she saw in the god’s wide sunfilled eyes 
Europa lashing the white bull’s back and Leda 
Dazed by the furious strokes of the swan’s white wings. 
Perseus, fathered by a god, half-brother 

To Helen and Minos, cried the Delphic curse 

Not to himself but to Acrisius 

Who sought to drown his daughter and her child. 


Swung in the cold swell of an empty sea, 
Conducted to a shore, rocky and foreign, 
Beneath a wash-cut slope where shrunken cattle 
Sought the sparse grass, they found another home 
And another king. Perseus grew till perception 
Became his growth; unwilling to discern 

Where certainty was solitude, he lived, 

Rude and idle in the ignorant household 





Of an imperceptive lord. But Polydectes, 

Fearing corruption less than loneliness, 

Banished him from an inarticulate kingdom 

And left him speechless in the trade of a crowded coast. 


Athena, goddess of wisdom, and Hermes, shrewd 
Friend of Charon, inventor and magician, 

Found him in broken hills and showed him the gifts 
Of the nymphs; the winged sandals and magic pouch, 
And Pluto’s ghostly helmet. Perseus followed 

Across the stubble, into the fields of wheat 

And barley where brown flights of tiny birds 

Burst from the grain and vanished like his thoughts, 
Caught momentarily in the mind, and lost— 

And yet he knew the birds would flush again. 

He saw and knew, and yet perceived that there 
Were things he could not see, nor ever know. 


In Libya he found the Gorgon temple. 

Mingled with the hiss of sand in the burnt grass, 
The soft reptilian anger spread to meet him 
Through the pillared courts. Medusa sat alone, 
The visible finality of sense: 

Beyond her lay a wilderness of stone 

As incorporeal as death in the haze 

Of the desert heat. Perseus murdered her, 

And knew he could not look beyond his glass: 
Hard with intent, he watched the emerald heads 
Plunge and lift in her deep fuliginous eyes. 


LOVE’S COMMITMENT 


Misunderstanding 
Comforts us more than freedom 
Gained by a long demanding 
Of what we are. 


Each, by renewing 
Error, controls the other; 
Such guileless misconstruing 

Sustains our love— 





Leaves undistinguished 

Either in this affection 

When held, or when relinquished, 
What things we miss. 


AN EPILOGUE FOR MY FIRST BOOK 


The years discover ease. The quiet won 

By forfeit wisdom serves what I have done: 

A few imperfect poems, an art half-learned, 

A few friends made, a little knowledge earned 
By patience, and the rest is idleness. 

Time wastes to time, dispassion to duress. 

The will contracts, and youth intends to nought; 
Habit commits us to desires once sought: 

When their delight wears to unquiet peace, 

May I bear calm, and, when new ends must cease, 
Choose one, content to rest then, moved by less, 
And hardened, finally, to tenderness. 


John Woods 


THE VISITS OF MY AUNT 


The visits of my aunt in Martinsville 
Were invasions. I see the webby arbor 
And the tottered shed full of kindling 
And games, the willow lacing the pause 
Of afternoon, and townsmen rocking 
Under wasp shells and locust husks. 

Then my aunt's car would startle dogs 
To ragged challenges as she blew her horn 
Down Grant Street. Puffing out onto the yard 
With a moustache and blue-wet dress, 
She hugged me breathless. Her car door 





Slammed down birds from the carved maple. 
The keepsakes would jump when she sat: 
The plaster horse and carnival cane, 

The one ashtray kept for her flourishes. 
Our latest uncle tugged the creases 

In his pants and face, and tapped his watch. 
Summer ventured in her voice. 

That rusting crankcase filled with rain, 
Half-hidden in the weeds, held no 

More rainbow than she stroked from air. 
The steaming dump up Lincoln Road, 
With rats and springs, held no more 
Oddness than her pocketbook 

To trick us with. While she spoke 

Clouds held their rain, and August 

Lay like lambs beneath her spell. 

The piano repeated, deep in its harps, 

Her essential hum. 


When she died, 
Under the glass tent, I grew into an answer: 
That life, as well as death, can last forever. 
There is a heaven of things: car doors, 


Uncles, the ashtray from the Exposition. 

But as she withered in the tilted bed, 

I came with the first frost to another meaning: 
Something of brown leaves, withered grapes, 
The ganged birds exploding from the oak; 
That someday the easy wind would knot, 
And I'd be helpless in the grip of days. 


EVERY BARLEY TONGUE IS LOOSE 


Every barley tongue is loose. 
Geese lord it over the grass. 
Tightened to the meadow, sun 
Strikes no colors but grey and dun. 





Hard by the wheat, the water curds. 
October's sky goes blind with birds. 
Now we see through the thorny hedge 
That even the lightest wind is edged. 


Our summer love was touch and go. 

But when the sky goes blind with snow, 
Within our hearts we'll tend a storm; 
Between our hands we'll keep love warm. 


THE DOWNFALL PLOT 


1 would have my girl 

Enter my rooms like air 
Damp from lawns, and she 
Would softly break me there 
Across a windy knee 

And let my love unfurl. 


I would have her mouth 

An orator of love, 

Unfolding like a rose 

Frail enough to move 

The earth and turn me loose 
To tongue’s sweet carouse. 


I would have her thighs 
Touching cool as milkweed, 
Closing on dark hinges 
A room hollowed with need 
Where the beanstalk lunges 
And Jack believes his eyes. 


And in that high country 
That love will surely grant, 
I'll live within your eyes. 
But look, the jealous giant 
Come spinning from the sky 
In deadly prophecy. 


JOHN WOODS 








James Wright 


TO THE GHOST OF A KITE 


Winter has wrecked the legend of your wings 
And thrown you down beside the cold garage. 
The silken gold that caught the air at large 
Wrinkles and fades among some rusted springs. 
There was a wind that sang below your breast, 
Astonished air blown seaward on your breath. 
That summer sound, lifted away and lost, 
Mutters around the corners of the earth. 


The season wrecks the legend of my child 
And blows his image of the summer down. 
He found the relic of your feathers blown 
To common birds, depleted and defiled. 

He was the child who ran below your flight, 
The dark hair flopping leaf-like over eyes, 
Who saw you leave your ballast for the light 
And shouted your escape across the skies. 


Back to the winter like a root he goes 

To nurture some great blossom of your fire, 

To bring the year back and the pure desire 
For silken wings that never touch the grass. 
Winter has wrecked the legend of all wings. 
The sparrows scatter as I reach to hold 

One remnant of those proud, uncommon things: 
A warping stick turned yellow in the cold. 


Ghost of a dragon, tell me how to charm 
The spirit back to fill the body now. 
You vanished to the wind one year ago 
And left a broken string across my arm. 
Tell me the rune, the ballad, or the song 
To fling a rag upon a wand and build 
Some high magnificence to last as long 
As the clear vision of the summer child. 





THE GAME OF CHASING SHADOWS 


Though she be gone, air from her body stays: 
Effusions build her deep material ghost. 

The walls forget her shadow, as they must, 
And mirrors pale away without her face. 

I feel my skeleton, bereft of grace, 

Moving across the room and stirring dust; 

My hands seem withered in the dark and lost, 
The rug bewilders me, I lose my pace. 


Yet, as I reach to lift the window blind, 

I know the stroke of hands and fallen hair 
Invisible though bodied, like full wind 
Bearing against a tree in empty air. 

I turn to breathe her shadow, lean to find 
What easy gown a dream of her might wear. 


Her very dress went shadow in my eyes, 
Drifted away; her very throat became 

A lute to chime the echo of her name; 

Two rooms away I heard her whisper rise. 
Whether she laughed or sang is hard to say. 


She might have moved a window shade aside. 
She could have seen the garden if she tried, 
Laughed at a vine, sung to a stone all day. 


Who cares for laughter at the third remove, 
Or music made out of a mouth one knows 
Is open to all air and lost to me? 

I cared for nothing but the push of love, 
The pain of arm on shoulder; so I rose 

To follow her, that shadow blown away. 


I let the empty house arrange itself, 

Polish its hazy windows as it might; 

Let curtain shades turn off the kitchen light, 
And easy chairs lay dishes on the shelf. 

I knew she might not hide behind a door, 
For every door was locked except the one; 
And I had heard her voiceless body run 
Beyond the hall and down the empty stair. 








I had enough of whisper, laugh, and song, 
Promise of magic, empty rooms, and ghost. 

That game of chasing shadows lasts too long 
Sometimes; I caught her as she laughed the most, 
I caught her in the yard and held her hair 


And sang more lucid music in her ear. 
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The Yellow Raft 


BY EVAN S. CONNELL, JR. 


FROM THE DIRECTION of the Solomon Islands came a damaged Navy 
fighter, high in the air, but gliding steadily down upon the vacant 
ocean. The fighter was dark blue, although from a distance it looked 
black, and its wings were long and slender. The broad paddle 
blades of the propellor revolved uselessly, turned only by the 
wind. Far below the fighter, quite small but growing larger, raced 
its shadow. Presently they were very close together, the aircraft 
with its shadow, but each time they seemed about to meet the long 
blue fuselage tilted slightly backward, lifting the cold heavy engine 
above the water for another moment, while the shadow leapt hastily 
over the whitecaps. Soon the engine plunged into a wave. The 
fuselage stood briefly erect, like a strange blue buoy, and then, 
bubbling, sank all at once. A few seconds later, as if propelled by 
a spring, a small yellow raft hurtled up to the surface with such 
violence that it almost took off. It wallowed back and forth, the 
sides becoming smeared with oil. Suddenly a bloody human hand 
rose out of the water and clutched it. For a little while nothing 
else happened: the raft floated quietly over the swells and the man 
held on to it, resting his forehead against the side. Then he flung 
himself onto the raft and lay there crying bitterly. A few minutes 
later he was sitting up, cross-legged, balancing himself against 
the motion of the raft and squinting toward the southern horizon, 
for it was in that direction he had been flying, and from that direc- 
tion help would come. He had taken off his helmet and was ab- 
sently playing with the radio cords attached to it. After staring at 
the horizon for about an hour he lay down in the bottom of the 
raft and hid his face in his hands. Late that afternoon he again 
sat up and began to open the pockets along the inside walls of his 
raft. He found some dehydrated rations and a few luxuries. Sun- 
set found him puffing on a cigarette and blowing little rings in 
defiance of what had happened. But as evening came on a west 


wind developed and he stopped mocking the ocean. He zipped 
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up his green coveralls to the neck and turned up the collar against 
the spray; he tightened the straps and drawstrings of his life pre- 
server and lay down again, bracing his hands against the sides. His 
wounds were bleeding again and he was sick at his stomach. Stars 
appeared casually, one after another, while the sky darkened to 
the color of the sunken aircraft. Several hours passed while the 
raft silently :ocked in the swells and spume broke over it and over 
the man huddling with his back to the wind. Suddenly a rocket 
whistled up from the raft and broke like a meteor across the 
beautiful night. A few seconds later another rocket burst, and then 
another, and another, in quick succession. But there was no answer. 
Overhead wheeled the Southern Cross, Corvus, Hydra, and Libra. 
Before dawn the lost pilot was crouching on hands and knees, 
peering intently toward the southern horizon, but there was 
nothing on the ocean—no silhouettes and no smoke. Above the 
bulging water to the northeast rose the fiery tentacles of the sun. 
The raft lay flat and motionless for an indefinite amount of time 
while the pilot, lost in a reverie, dreamed of the Cambrian sea. 
Presently he thought he saw a marine reptile as large as a whale, 
but with a long swan-like neck, pass underneath the raft and 
emerge from the water some distance away. Now the sea was full 
of monstrous life, evolving life, and time was moving once again. 
The raft rocked up and down. Misty clouds were forming in front 
of the sun. Occasionally, on a crest, the pilot was drenched with 
spray; then the raft, with a sickening, twisting slide, sank into a 
trough, and the ocean and the ragged scud seemed about to close 
over it. A flashlight on the bottom of the raft rolled to one side, 
hesitated, and came rolling rapidly back. The rubber sides were 
slippery, and a slowly deepening puddle of water appeared now 
at one end of the oval raft, now at the other end, sometimes sub- 
merging the flashlight. The pockets from which the pilot had 
tuken candy and cigarettes were now filled with sea water. The 
drawstrings of his life jacket slapped wildly back and forth. He 
had put on his canvas helmet again because the spray stung his 
head with the force of sleet. Stubby, foaming waves rose abruptly, 
without rhythm, to sweep over the sides of the raft, le: iving his 
hands and his face covered with salty bubbles. By noon he was in 
a steady rain and his head was bowed. The ocean and the sky 
were of the same dark color so that he could not tell whether he 
was sitting up or sitting sideways, and he no longer cared. When- 
ever the raft slipped into a trough all light vanished; then, with 
a splash and the squeak of taut rubber it spun up the side of the 
next wave, met the oncoming crest, and spun down again into 
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the darkness. In mid-afternoon a layer of dingy pink light ap- 
peared between the sky and the sea. The waves grew massive 
and took on a solid greenish-black hue, like volcanic glass, the 
vast curved undersurface scratched white. One after another gi- 
gantic waves dove under the bounding yellow raft. When the 
storm had passed it was night again and the constellations were 
there as the pilot had seen them the night before. 

At dawn, from the south, came a Catalina flying boat—a plump 
and graceless creature called a PBY, phlegmatic in the air, more 
at home resting its deep snowy breast in the water. It approached, 
high and slow, and almost flew beyond the raft; but then the 
tremendous wing of the PBY inclined slightly toward this yellow 
dot on the ocean, and in a stately, unhurried spiral the flying boat 
descended, keeping the raft always within its orbit, and finally, 
only a few yards above the waves, skimmed leisurely by it. Except 
for the flashlight rolling back and forth, glittering in the sunshine, 
the yellow raft was empty. The PBY climbed a few hundred feet, 
and after turning, crossed over the raft again. Then it climbed 
a littke more and began to circle the raft. All morning long the 
Catalina circled, holding its breast high like a great blue heron in 
flight, while its gun barrels, propellers, and plexiglass blisters re- 
flected the tropical sun. For a while at the beginning of the search) 
it flew tightly around the raft, low enough to touch the water at any 
second, but later it climbed to a height from which the raft re- 
sembled a ten-cent store toy. There was = else in sight. The 
only shadow on the sea was that of the Navy flying boat moving 
in slow, monotonous circles around and aoe the deserted rubber 
raft. Once the PBY angled upward nearly a mile, the twin engines 
buzzing like a fly in a vacant room, but after a few minutes it 
came spiraling down to continue as before, the inner wing pointing 
so steadily at the gaudy raft that the two objects might have been 
connected by a wire. The horizon remained empty. On the tran- 
quil, sunny ocean no spars or crushed debris was floating, nothing 
to mark the spot where the fighter had gone down, just the raft 
which was smeared with oil and flecked with salt foam. Early 
that afternoon a blister slid open near the tail of the Catalina, and 
a moment later fourteen empty beer cans fell in a smooth glittering 
trajectory into the sea. They fell like little bombs. One by one they 
filled up with water and disappeare .d. Moments later, far ahead 
of the place where the cans had splashed, a few waxed sandwich 
papers came fluttering down and floated lightly on top of the 
ocean. All through the long silent afternoon nothing else happened 
except that once again the water seemed to grow restless and a 
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thin veil materialized in the sky, diminishing the light of the sun 
and deadening the rich color of the Coral Sea. Well before dark 
the Catalina turned inward, carefully, till it pointed straight at 
the raft. Then for the first time in many hours the insignia on its 
prow—a jaunty little duck—rode vertically over the waves. The 
prow of the Catalina dropped, slowly. The tenor of its engines 
began to rise. The flying boat descended with dignity, as a dowager 
might stoop to retrieve a lost glove, and with a low, hoarse scream 
passed directly over the raft. An instant later, from inside the 
blue-black hull, a long gun rattled. Then the raft began struggling 
and splashing as though to get out of the water. After a few seconds 
the gunfire ceased and the yellow raft fell back, torn into pieces 
of cork and loose, deflated rubber. From these remains an iri- 
descent dye, as green as a rainbow, came floating. Now, majes- 
tically, its work complete, the Catalina began to rise. Higher and 
higher in the air, never changing course, it flew toward the southern 
horizon. And over miles of ocean the darkness approached, bring- 
ing a faint swell that caused the yellow fragments to drift apart. 
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